
The Gurtise-Navy Racer on which Ben Acosta Won the Second Pulitzer Race. 
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We Must Realize 



- that aviation will eventually become the stand- 

ard bearer of quick transportation 

- that in the modernizing of our present systems 

of transportation and in meeting competi- 
tion, aircraft will be a predominating 
feature 

- that there is a very definite possibility of using 

aircraft in the solving of our transportation m 
difficulties. 


Permit us to study your transpor- 
tation problems. Probably your 
business is one that might profit 
by the use of aircraft. 


DAYTON WRIGHT COMPANY 

DAYTON, OHIO 

“The birthplace of the airplane" 

Vote for Your Municipal Landing Field 
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IF YOU MISSED IT LAST WEEK HERE IT IS AGAIN 

FACTS ON FLYING BOAT TRANSPORTATION 

First Annual Report of Commercial Aviation Operations ever made in the United States 
compiled by the Aeromarine Airways for the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy De- 
partment. Washington, D. C. For the Year ending October 27th, 1921. 


AEROMARINE 
ADMIRAL V 


TOTALS 


Passengers carried 

Miles flown 

...6,814 

Accidents 

Mail and freight lbs. ■ . 

NIL 

. . .29,002 


ercial Flying Open 

1 Endin'," Ortob«rZrmiT^£rei^*.nb^Ued! ,, * r *’ 

ten of FSL type in operation carried 1,044 pa.sengerx 42.000 miles 
2 lbs. of mail and 5.000 lbs. of freight and baggage, exclusive of crews. 

Patrol five-passenger firing boats of HS2L type carried 4.762 passengers 34.920 m 




•e less than those 


r conditions which caused only slight d 


"NINA" 


lair. No one was aboard at the time, 
ices maintained include Key West - Havana; Florida - Baham 
ports; New York Sight Seeing; New York - Albany; Great 

SUMMARY 

y FSL flying boats operated in the Key West - Havana Service during the Wint 
laid un for the Summer. The remaining boat, “SANTA MARIA” then underto 

to New York, up the Hudson River, over Lakes George and Champlain to Montreal, alou; 


id then! 


which four of them w< 

Key West up the Atlas 

the Great Lakes to Ch __ .. 

Gulf to Key West, a total distanc 
Of the six HS2 flying boats four 

England States. 

For operations during the coming 
ation on the Key West-Havana rc 
cruisers of the same type will be 
For the other serv 


and Missi 




v Orleans, thence along tha 
One of these boats made a com- 


Three 


i of the five-pass 
•serve for special 
ree-place flying hi 


II be used for special sc 


Very truly yours, 

AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, Inc., 

( Si ffntdj c. F. REDDEN 

President. 


The Aeromarine Ainvays is today the largest Aerial Transportation Company in the world oper- 
ating flying boats exclusively. 

The experience gained in the successful operation of aircraft for commercial purposes, representing 
an investment of many hundreds of thousands of dollars, is furnished to purchasers of Aeromarine 
Flying Boats. There is no other Aerial Transportation Company in North America that has this 
information available. 

There are many Cities that can use Aeromarine Flying Boats for the 
establishing of Airways. We have a limited number of new Aeroma- 
rine-Navy Flying Boats for sale and are accepting orders for Spring 
delivery. Write for catalog and dealer’s proposition. 

AEROMARINE ENGINEERING & SALES CO. 

TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK 
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ANNOUNCING REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST 

Effective from November 1, 1921 to December 3 1 , 1921 

NEW PRODUCTION 


‘ORIOLE’ 

With 0X5 Motor 
With K-6 Motor (1919) . 


With C-6 or K-6 \ 


C-6 or K-6 (150 H.P.) 

<IMfc , GOVERNMENT TRAINING PLANES 

F. O. B. 


5 Mot. 


$1200 t 


1 0X5 motor 
rebuilt for 0X5 . 

rebuilt for K-6 or C-6 . 

as received from Government 


‘MOTORS’ 

0X5 New . 

0X5 Overhauled 

0X5 As received from Govt. 


$800.00 

$600.00 

$500.00 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 


GARDEN CITY 


LONG ISLAND 
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On Its Metal 


( t | )UILT LIKE A YACHT" once was a common saying to express highest praise 
I) for fine workmanship. All men knew that the ship builder was called upon to 
make joints better than the carpenter, finish wood finer than the cabinet maker, 
and forge metal with more skill than the blacksmith. 


Airplanes call for all this and more. The Glenn L. Martin Company have found 
it necessary to organize special departments, construct special tools and train picked men 
in order to insure the perfection of work which has to go into The Glenn L. Martin 
Bomber. In the photograph shown, trained machinists assemble and complete the smaller 
metal parts. The Inspection Department allows no margin of error — each part, no matter 
how small, must comply exactly with the en; inecring drawing, and each must fit with ab- 
solute accuracy to its respective place. 


It is the faithful application of these methods which makes The Glenn L. Marti 
Bomber the acknowledged superior war plane of America. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 

CLEVELAND 


L. D. Gardner 
W. D. Moffat 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

W. I. Seaman 


TREASURER 
George Newbold 
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Edward P. Warner 

AIRCRAFT JOURNAL Ralph H. Upson 


The Growing Importance of Air Power 

I N connection with the conference on the limitation of 
armaments many newspapers and magazines are pub- 
lishing comparative articles setting forth the relative 
mi itary and naval strength of the principal powers. It is 
strange to note that in these comparisons air strength does 
not figure at all. Whether this omission is due to ignorance 
of the subject, or to difficulties encountered in gathering the 
relative information, or to the popular conception that the 
aerial arm is nothing but a branch of the armies and navies 
of the world — all this is immaterial as against the one out- 
standing point that the American public is not being informed 
about the relative standing of the world’s air forces. 

When it is realized that the country which has a preponder- 
ance of air power at the start of hostilities possesses the in- 
strnment with which it can strike at the enemy far in advance 
of the latter, and with unpnralelled suddenness, the importance 
of computing the air power of the various nations will be 
better appreciated. An aerial surprise attack assumes with 
every month that passes hy an increasing potentiality, for 
aeronautical progress ceaselessly advances on the pntli of 
endowing aircraft with more speed and carrying capacity. 
Soon the time will come when even the splendid iso'ntion 
which the Atlantic and the Pacific now afford to America 
will be a thing of the past. 

It is with this vision of the near future that Aviation and 
Aircraft Journal presents to its renders in this issue a com- 
pilation of the fighting strength and organization of the chief 
air powers of the world. Despite the considerable work 
involved in gathering this material, the compilation is un- 
fortunately incomplete, but such as it is it will enable our 
readers to form a clearer picture of the nations’ air strength 
than was hitherto available. 


The Second Pulitzer Trophy Race 

T HE second annual competition for the Pulitzer Trophy 
has been the occasion of a magnificent demonstration 
of the intrinsic worth of American pilots, airplanes and 
aircraft engines. The speed of 176.7 m.p.h. made by the 
winner, Bert Acosta, on the Curtiss-Navy racer, beats any 
previous similar performance made here or abroad in com- 
petition. 

While the winning machine represents a new design, it is 
grat’fving to note that the Curtiss “Cactus Kitten’’ flown by 
Clarence Coombs, which was built for the 1920 Gordon Bennett 
race, finished second at 170 m.p.h., or at an average speed in 
excess of that made by the winner of the last Gordon Bennett 
race. If it is considered that this machine, originally designed 
as a monoplane, was given triplnne wings to slow down its land- 
ing speed, and that this also reduced its high speed, it becomes 
obvious that the “Cactus Kitten” was at the time it was built 
the fastest machine in the world — as the Curtiss engineers 
intended it to be. 


Wanted: An American Soaring Competition 

T HE remarkable results which the second German soaring 
competition achieved, and the even more remarkable 
performances German soaring iiiers accomplished since 
that contest have found a vigorous echo in the neighboring 
French Republic. France, which today has achieved un- 
doubted ascendancy in both military and civil aeronautics, 
could not remain indifferent to this new branch of human 
flight which, its advocates believe, will bring about a reduction 
in the mechanical power required for keeping heavier-thnn-air 
maeh’nes in the air. Hence it is not surprising to hear that 
at the end of this month there will occur in Paris a Congress 
of Motor'.ess Flight which will attempt to reduce the problem 
of soaring flight to common terms, in anticipation of a French 
soaring contest to be held next summer. 

The importance French aeronautical circles attach to this 
convention may be seen from the fact that it will be held 
under the auspices of the French air minister, and that its 
patrons include men well known in aviation as Messrs. 
Bioriot, Brcguet, Archdeacon and Marc his. 

Thus tiie country of Mouillard answers the challenge cf 
Li'irnilial’s country. Such being the case, the question occnis 
us to what contribution Langley’s country is going to make 
to this latest branch of aeronautics! It will come as a sur- 
prise to many people to sec Langley’s name mentioned in 
connection with soaring flight. Yet, his name is as well known 
to students of soaring flight as those of Mouillard and tif 
Lilienthal, for his discovery of the ‘’internal force of the 
wind”, that is, the pulsating force which is believed to exist 
within a given air stream, appears to afford the key to the 
whole problem of soaring motion. 

It should be well understood that soaring is absolutely 
distinct from gliding. In a gliding flight the machine starls 
from an elevation and covers a greater or lesser distance ac- 
cording to the strength of the ascending air currents, but 
losing altitude all the time. In a true soaring flight no as- 
cending currents are required: Harth, the German experi- 
menter, in his 21 -minute flight, maneuvered all the time over 
an ondulating plain, where the possibility of rising currents 
was precluded, merely utilizing a strong gusty wind. He 
flew both against and with the wind without losing altitude; 
he climbed some 400 ft. during his flight, and when lie landed 
he was only 40 ft. below his starting point. 

This point having been made clear it appears nccessary 
to emphasize that lest America be outdistanced in this new 
art, preparations should at once be made to hold both a con- 
vention of motor'.ess fl'ght and a soaring competition. Here, 
it seems, is a splendid opportunity for the Aero Club of 
America to take the lead, as in days of old, and galvanize 
American energies and resourcefulness into channels which 
will lead us a new path in the conquest of the air. 
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Air Strength of the Great Powers 



i' rail which affords means for suitable comparison like the 

The only possible comparison of fighting air services is 
one which is based on the number of sen-ice squadrons, but 
even this will be fairly eorrect only if the squadrons con- 
sidered all have the same strength — which is not always the 
case. While the American and French aviation squadrons 
consist of twelve airplanes, the British R.A.F. squadron is 
composed of eighteen airplanes, so that a comparison between 
American and British air strength which is purely based on 
the respective number of squadrons in service will be correct 
only if the British figures are increased by 50 per cent. This 
is merely mentioned to show some of the lesser difficulties that 
have to be solved in working out a comparison between fight- 
ing air services. 

Another point which complicates any such comparison is 
that where naval air services exist independently of the army 
air services, such ns in this country and in France, it is next 
to impossible to obtain accurate figures regarding the fighting 
strength of the naval air service in question. This condition 
applies even if the total number of service seaplanes in com- 

idr^servi ee'follows 'th^nawil custom of having 

aircraft out of which format ions are temporarily created, 

like the corresponding units in the other branches of the army. 

In this respect it should be noted that whereas the air 
strength of Great Britain listed below is that of the Royal 

the case of the United States and France the naval air strength ! 

Airships are not included in this compilation, as the lighter- 
than-air services of France and Italy are practically de- 
mobilized, and exist only as training formations, while the 
Royal Air Force has entirely discontinued the operation of 
airships. In the United States both the Army and the Navy 
operate airships. 


11 halloa 


U nited States 

1st Wing — Hdq. r 


hip c 


o U. S. Army Air 
Service is fixed by the Army Re-Organization 
Act, 1920, at: one Major-General (the Chief of 
Air Service), one Brigadier-General (the As- 
sistant Chief of Air Service), 1,514 officers 

16,000 enlisted men. In the lntter number are 
included 2,500 Flying Cadets. 

The present personnel strength of the Army Air Service is, 
however, owing to inadequate appropriations far below the 
figures provided for it ill the Act of 1920. On Sept. 17, 1921, 
the personnel of the Army Air Service comprised 955 officers, 
7,160 enlisted men and 164 flying cadets, or a total of 8,319. 

Organization : The tactical unit of the aviation arm is the 
squadron, which consists on peace footing of a headquarters 
and two flights of six airplanes each. The personnel of a squad- 
ron varies at full strength between 155 and 172 officers and 


init of the balloon and 


Aviatic 


roup (Pursuit). Hdq. i 
17th Sq. (P) 

27th Sq. (P) 

94th Sq. (P) 

95th Sq. (P) 

Air Park No. 2. 
Flying Cadet Detr 


i: Washington, D. C. 


. Hdq. at Kelly Field, 


S!E U (!! *-»-■«» ■* I-.* ■» 

Photo Sections No. 1, 2. 

Air Parks No. 4, 5. 

M Group (Attack). Hdq. at Kelly Field, San Antonio, T 
8th Sq. (A) 

13th Sq. (A) 

28th Sq. (A) — Organizing. 

90th Sq. (A) 

4th Group (Observation). Hdq. at Manila, P. 1. 

2d Sq. (O) 

3d Sq. (P) 

28th Sq. (B) —Organizing at Mather Fie’d. 
Photo Section No. 6. 

Ball. Co. No. 17. 


November 


14, 1921 


Ball. Co. No. 27 
Air Park No. 11. 

5th Group (Observation). Hdq. at Luke Field, Pearl Harbor, 
H. T. 

4th Sq. (O) 

6th Sq. (P) 

19th Sq. (P) —Organizing at March Field. 

23d Sq. (B) — Organizing at March Field. 

Photo Section No. 11. 

Ball. Co. No. 3. 

Ball. Co. No. 21. 

Air Park No. 10. 

6th Group (Observation). Hdq. at France Field, Panama 
Cannl Zone. 

7th Sq. (O) 

24th Sq. (P) —Organizing at Mitchcl Field. 

25th Sq. (B) — Organizing at Mitchel Field. 
Photo Section No. 12. 

Air Park No. 8. Organizing at Mitchel Field. 

Two balloon companies to be organized. 

BALLOON GROUPS 

1st Balloon Group. Hdq. at Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex. 
Ball. Co. No. 4. 

Ball. Co. No. 5. 

Airsh. Co. No. 8. 

Aireh. Co. No. 16. 


AVIATION SQUADRONS 

t (O) Mitchcl Field, N Y. 

1 (O) Kindley Field, P. I. 

1 (P) Clark Field, P. I. 

h (O) Luke Field, H. T. 

h (O) Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

h (P) Luke Field, H. T. 

h (O) France Field, C. Z. 

h (A) Flight "A": Kelly Field, Tex. 

Flight “B” : Pope Field, N. C. 

h (O) Mather Field, CaUf. 

h (B) Kelly Field, Tex. 

h (O) Kelly Field. Temporarily at Ft. Bliss. 

h (A) Kelly Field, Tex. 

h (B) Flight “A": Langley Field, Va. 

Flight “B” : Aberdeen, Md. 

h (0) Chanute Field, 111. 

h (0) Ft. Riley, Kans. 

h (P) Ellington Field. Tex. 

h (0) Rockwell Field. Calif. 

h (P) Luke Field. H. T., Organizing at March 

Field. 

h (B) Kelly Field. Tex. 

1 (O) Post Field, Okla. 

I (B) Luke Field, H. T. Organizing at March 

Field. 

h (P) France Field, C. Z, Organizing at Mitchel 

Field. 

:h (B) France Field, C. Z. Organizing at Mitchel 

Field. 

h (A) Kelly Field. Organizing. 

:h (P) Ellington Field. Tex. 

h (B) Clark Field, P. I. Organizing at Mather 

Field. 

;h (B) Ellington Field, Tex. Temp’ly at Langley 

Field. 

th (O) Langlev Field, Va. 

th (O) Langlev Field, Va. Temp’ly at Godman 

Field, kv. 

Ih (A) Kellv Field, Tex. 

it (O) Crissy Field, Calif. 

th (P) Ellington Field, Tex. 

th (P) Ellington Field, Tex. 

th (B) Kelly Field. Tex. Organizing at Langley 

Field. 

Ill (O) Bolling Field, D. C. 

PHOTO SECTIONS 

i. 1 Kelly Field, Tex. 

>. 2 ...Kelly Field, Tex. 

i. 3 Bolling Field, D. C. 


No. 4 Montgomery, Ala. 

No. 5 Chanute Field, 111. 

No. 6 Clark Field, P. I. 

No. 7 Godman Field, Ky. 

No. 8 Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

No. 9 Ft. Rilev, Kans. 

No. 11 Luke Field, H. T. 

No. 12 France Field, C. Z. 

No. 14 Mitchcl Field, N. Y. 

No. 15 Crissy Field, Calif. 

AIR PARKS 

No. 1 Bolling Field, D. C. 

No. 2 Ellington Field, Tex. 

No. 3 Langley Field, Va. 

No. 4 Kelly Field, Tex. 

No. 5 Kellv Field, Tex. 

No. 6 Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

No. 7 Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

No. 8 France Field, C. Z. 

No. 10 Luke Field, H. T. 

No. 11 Clark Field, P. I. 


BALLOON COMPANIES 

No. 1 Ross Field, Calif. 

No. 3 Fort Ruger, H. T. 

No. 4 Brooks Field, Tex. 

No. 5 Brooks Field, Tex. 

No. 13 Ross Field, Calif. 

No. 17 Kindley Field, P. I. 

No. 20 Lee Hall, Va. 

No. 21 Ft. Kamehameha, H. T. 

No. 22 Lee Hall, Va. 

No. 23 Post Field, Okla. 

No. 27 Kindley Field, P. I. 


AIRSHIP COMPANIES 


8 Brooks Field, Tex. 

9 Scott Field, III. Temp’ly at Omaha. 

12 Scott Field, Iff. Temp’ly at Omaha. 

16 Brooks Field, Tex. 

18 Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

19 Langley Field, Va. 


GROUND ESTABLISHMENTS 


Flying Fields 

Bolling Field Anacostia D. C. , 

Clark Field Camp Stotsenburg Pampanga, P. I. 

Crissv Field San Francisco, Calif. 

Douglas Airdrome Douglas, Ariz. (Border Patrol) 

Ellington Field Houston, Tex. 

Ft. Bliss Airdrome Ft. Bliss, El Paso, Tex. 

France Field Panama, Canal Zone. 

Kelly Field San Antonio, Tex. 

Kindley Field Ft. Mills, Corregidor, P. I. 

Langley Field Hampton, Va 

Luke Field Pearl Harbor, Oahu, H. T. 

Mather Field Mills, Calif. 

Miller Field Newdorp, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Mitchcl Field Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

Balloon Fields 

- Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex. 

Ft. Kamehameha, Honolulu, H. T. 

Ft. Omaha, Neb. 

Ft. Ruger, Honolulu, H. T. 

Langley Field, Hampton, Va 

Lee Hall, Va 

Ross Field, Arcadia, Fla. 

Air Intermediate Depots 

Americas, Ga. (Souther Field) 

Fairfield, Ohio. (Wilbur Wright Field) 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Middletown, Pa. 

Montgomery, Ala 
Richmond, Va. 

Coronado, Calif. (Rockwell Field) 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Curtiss-Elmwood A.R.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 



The American Legion Flying Meet 

L. Bertaud on A nsaldo-Curtiss Wins Legion Derby 
C. S. Jones on C - 6 Oriole Wins Legion Junior Derby 
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The Curtiss Navy Racer was built during 1921 on Navy 
order for the purpose of using it in such contests as the 
Pulitzer Trophy Race, with the idea that motors in competi- 
tion contribute greatly to the knowledge of the Naval Air 
Service with regard to the possibility of their use for military 
purposes, and due to the fact that when engineers go about 
to conceive and produce a racing type of machine, they gener- 
ally make considerable advances in the art useful for military 

The Curtiss Navy Racer was conceived about the first of 
June, 1921, and one machine was completed ready to fly on 
August 1, 1921 ; another machine, exactly similar, was finished 
August 8, 1921. These machines were first flown early in Aug- 
ust with Bert Acosta as pilot, at the Curtiss Field, Mineola, 
and it was found that the expectations of the designers were 
pretty well realized. The flight tests were made by Mr. 
Acosta and Lieutenant Bradley, of the U. S. Marine Corps, 
during August and September and the early part of October. 
When it was definitely decided that the Navy and Army Air 
Services would not compete for the Pulitzer Trophy in the 
Race at Omaha, the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation 
requested the loan of one of the Navy Racers for the compe- 
tition, which loan was granted by the Navy Department. 

The Curtiss Navy Racer is equipped with a Curtiss CD-12 
motor of 405 h. p., the letters CD standing for “Model C direct 
drive,” as the standard Model C-12 is a geared engine. 




The”Curtiss U "Cox” Racer, designed and built by the Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Corp.. is of tn plane construction, and is 
equipped with Curtiss-12 435 hp. geared motor. The machine 
vras constructed on order of S. F. J. Cox, of Houston, Tex., 
and was flown for him with Clarence Coombs as pilot in the 
Pulitzer 1921 contest. It was tested early in October at the 
Curtiss Flving Field, Mineola, L. I., with Bert Acosta as pilot, 
and in its test flights showed remarkable speed, even in excess 
of that made by the Curtiss-Navy Racer. 

8PECIPICATION8 OP CURT188-COX RACER 



Mr. Cox also entered in the Pulitzer race the Curtiss “Tcs 
Wildcat”, which was designed for the 1920 Gordon Benn 
race, but this machine was ruled out by the Contest Commitl 
of the Aero Club of Omaha oil account of its unduly high lar 
ing speed. The Texas Wildcat is identical in construction li- 
the Curtiss Cox racer, except that in the latter the landi 
speed has been considerably reduced by the supplements 
wing area secured by converting the machine into a triplane. 


SPECIFICATIONS O 


I -TEXAS WILDCAT" 




OmoUdc looimjcon S per bp. hr 

The Ansaldo “Balilla” entered in the Pulitzer race is the 
same machine which won third place in last year’s competi- 
tion for the Pulitzer race, except that it then had a 220 S. P. A 
engine, whereas this year it was fitted with the 400 hp. Cur- 
tiss model K-12 engine. The machine was entered by the Aero 
Import Corp. of New York, American Agents for Ansaldo and 
SVA airplanes. 

By cutting the original fuel capacity of 45 gal. to 33 gal, 
and by the suppression of the armament it becai 


it the ir 


200 lb., or about one pound per 
'he climb with the Curtiss K-12 
le first minute off the ground at 


SPECIFICATIONS 0 


E ANSALDO BALILLA WITH CURTISS 


25Sip>"'m' , rBdPuiKl Wvrt 


The Thomas Morse MB 0 is a modification of the well km 
MB-3 single scater pursuit machine, while the MB 7 istbesi 
cantilever monoplane which was recently tested at Ithaca, N 
by Col. H. E. Hartney. 

SPECIFICATIONS OF THOMA8-MOR8E MB-7 




The Race 

The day of the race, Nov. 3, was all ai 
ask. The sun shone, the atmosphere » 
splendid visibility and a ground temperature 
mild breeze, too light to affect the starting, 1 
the afternoon 

Bert Acosta in the toss-up won the privilege of s» 

He crossed a starting line at a terrific speed, estimated a' 
than 200 mi'es an hour and was out of sight behind the hills J; 

L'oyd W. Bertaud of New York, in the Ansaldo BaliUa f 
followed Acosta three minutes later. Bertaud flew h'gh, 
whereas Acosta barely skimmed the line of trees on the hill. 
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3rd: Lt. J. MacReady (Thomas-Morse) in 57 min. 20 3-6 sec. 
160.71 nup-h. 

4th: Lloyd Bertaud ( Ansaldo-Curtiss) 61 min. 31 3-5 sec. 
149.78 m.p.h. 

For the sake of comparison, and also because erroneous 
reports attributed to the winner of last year’s Pulitzer Race au 
average speed of 176 m.p.h., it is worth while noting that Pilot 
Acosfa’s performance establishes a new world’s speed record 
as flown in competition. The winner of the 1920 Pulitzer Race 
Capt. C. C. Moseley, who piloted a Verville-Packard 600 hp. 
racer was first credited with having made an average speed 
of 176 m.p.h., and with having broken all racing speed records, 
w-hen as a matter of fact his actual speed was only 156.5 m.p.h. 
The error in computing his speed arose from the fact that the 
course originally selected on Long Island was to have been 132 
miles in length, and kite balloons were to mark the turning 
points. As the kite balloons were not delivered in time for the 
race the nearest prominent land marks had to be selected, and 
when the Geodetic Survey subsequently determined the length 
of the course it was found to be 29.02 miles, or for the four 
laps covered a total distance of 116.08 miles. This explains the 
discrepancy between the two speed figures. 

Returning to the 1921 race, when all the other entrants had 
either completed the course, or were on the ground, Colonel 
Hartney was endeavoring to get his MB-7 in flying condition. 
Trouble with a gasoline pump had so far delayed his start, 
but after some strenuous efforts on the part of his mechanics 
Colonel Hartney finally took off. It was a last minute start, 
as the Contest Committee had given him twenty minutes in 

With two minutes to spare, Hartney crossed the line. He 
should have made the first lap in about 10 minutes, so '-.hat 
when 15 minutes passed and the MB-7 had not returned, anx- 
iety became intense. Five minutes later various airplanes were 
made ready to start out in order to find out what had happened 
to the miss’ng machine, when a farmer on the course tele- 
phoned in that an airplane had come to the ground near Live- 
land, Iowa, and that the pi'ot was injured. Assistance from 
the nearest relief station was rushed to Hartney, who was 
carried to a farmhouse and treated by a physician. He was 
found to be severely injured, having suffered a fracture of the 
hip and internal injuries. According to the Omaha Hospital 
surgeons Colonel Hartney is not in danger and he will recover, 
although this may take two months. 
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figures on these items are not available at the time of going to 

P Following the announcement of the revised count Mr. Lar- 
sen has taken out an injunction to prevent the Aero Club of 
Omaha from paying the winner the $3,000 cash prise which 
goes with the award of the Lnrsen Trophy. The injunction is 
based on the alleged use, by the SVA-9 of the center section 
fuel tank, which was forbidden during the contest according 
to the regulations. 

The last event of the Omaha meet was an acrobatic contest, 
points being given for Immelmann turns, barrel rolls, falling 
leaves, loops, vertical reversements and tail spins. No stunt- 
ing was allowed under 750 ft. altitude. 

This contest was won by N. D. Trindler on a Longren AK 
biplane. Dean Smith finished second, and Eddie Diets took 
third place. 


The South African Air Force 

The South African Air Force, with headquarters at the 
Swartkops Flying Station, Pretoria, has two hangars, six 
machines and six trained pilots. There are at Pretoria now 
eighty commandants from various parts of the Onion under- 
going military training, and they arc taking a great interest 
in the air depot. They were agreeably surprised when it was 
explained to them that 112 airplanes with every sort of spares 
and equipment had been made a free gift to the S.A. Air 
Force. 

A committee under the Minister of Defence will soon select 
additional personnel. They have already had 1,500 applica- 
tions for the ten fiying officer appointments, and 10,000 
applications for enlistment. 

Commissions, which arc for three years, and may then be 
renewed, arc available from the ranks. The selected candidates 
will receive six months' training at a military establishment, 
six months at the air depot, six months at a flying station and 
six months actnally learning to fly. Pilots must be between 
18 and 30 years of age. 

In addition to Pretoria, there will be stations at Bloemfon- 
tein and Maritzburg. It is proposed to use aircraft in eo- 


Aerial Police in Dallas, Tex. 

A flying police squadron recently organized among com- 
mercial and professional aviators in Dallas, Tex., was recently 
made an official branch of the Dallas Auxiliary Police depart- 
ment when the pilots were sworn in by Police Commisioner 
Louis Turley. 

Mayor Aldredge, the city commissioners. Police Chief Strait, 
and several thousand men, women and children turned out to 
witness the event which was featured by a review of flying 
squadron and exhibition aeronautics at the west end of the 
Oak Cliff viaduct. 

The ten airplanes which will compose Dallas' flying police 

Three of them operate from the Oak Cliff field the others hnv- 
ing been flown over from Love Field. They were piloted by 
Lieut. H. W. McGraw, who brought his wife with him ns a 
passenger; Lieut. C. H. Howard with Jeff Still, meclianicnn; 
Capt. S. C. Coon, H. C. Foster with Dillard Hamilton, mech- 
anician; J. L. Schroeder, G. G. Lamldn, R. W. Vollum, Maj. 
W. ^B. Atwell and J. L. Moran with Jack Killingsworth 


Book Review 

The German Air Force in the Great War. Compiled by 
Major George Paul Neumann. (George H. Doran Co., New 
York.) 

This book is based on the records of twenty-nine officers and 
officials of the naval and military air service and is therefore 
one of the most valuable documents that has thus far come out 
of Germany. The illustrations, thirty-five in number, show* 
every phase of aerial activity. Valuable new material is set 
forth in detail and many official secrets are released for the 
first time. The closing chapter gives the German viewpoint on 
the future of the aircraft. 


Air Mail Performance Improved 

The report of performance of the Air Mail Service from 
July 1 to Sept. 30, 1921, shows a percentage of 98, which is 
the best record for one complete quarter since the service 
was established. The performance of the entire service was 
as follows ; 

“Percentage of performance 98 per cent; number of miles 
flown with mail 391,018; number of letters advanced 10,014,- 
280. The performance by Divisions: New York-Chicago 98.5 
per cent ; Chicago-Rock Springs 97.6 per cent ; Rock Springs- 
San Francisco 98 per cent. 

“In addition to the 391,018 miles flown with mail on regular 
schedule, the records show 49,662 miles of test flights and ferry 
trips, making a grand total of 440,680 miles flown in the 
three months. 

“During the quarter, we had eleven crashes. In two ac- 
cidents, the ships were completely destroyed. In eleven 
cases of damage, eight occurred on our fields and three at 
points of forced landings. 

“During the quarter, there were no fatalities or injury to 
employes on regular mail trips. However, there was one 
fatality on a ferry trip. On July 16, 1921, Pilot Howard 
Smith lost his life in ship No. 222 on the San Francisco field. 
He was assigned to ferrv this ship to Reno and fell from an 
altitude of 300 ft. on the home field. 

“The cost per mile of operation during this period was; 
July 73 cents, August 71 cents, September 70 cents. This 
shows an average of 71-1/3 cents per mile during this period. 
The records show that the cost during the same quarter of 
the ysar 1920 was 87 cents per mile. 

“An exceptionally good record is being made on that portion 
of the Transcontintal Route between Cleveland and Chicago. 
The air distance js 335 miles. The last date on which a mail 
trip was defaulted was April 29, 1921. We have completed 
twenty-four weeks of 10 per cent performance on this leg 
of the route and we are now on our 25th week without a break. 
During the twenty-four weeks, the mails were flown 96,480 
miles without default, 

“A record flight was made by mail planes between Salt Lake 
City and San Francisco on Friday, Oct. 14. The time con- 
sumed from take-off at Salt Lake City (5:32) and arrival 
at San Francisco (11:33) was 6 hr. 1 min. A stop for ser- 
vice of eleven minutes was made at Elko, and a twenty-minute 
service stop was made at Reno; therefore, the actual flying 
time was 5 hr. 30 min. 

“Train No. 9, the fast exclusive mail and express train 
operated over the Southern Pacific Railroad has a schedule of 
24 hr. and 15 min. between Salt Lake City and San Francisco. 

Following is an itemization of the accidents the Air Mail 
Service suffered during the quarter July 1 — Sept. 30, 1921: 


DATE LOCATION CAUSE 

DAMAGE 

July 2 Honey Creek, low. Anemonieler pomp 

Propeller damaged 

'* 11 Ron Franriaco. Calif. Skid landing 

Propeller and radialar 

'■ IS Cheyenne, Wyo. Wind blew ship over 

■ Propeller radiator and 

IS Rock Spring., Wyo. Hll light**" dead alt 



i Ship ‘totally "den'tr'oiM. 

LZ "tzZ,. “5'C “ 



Of eleven cases of damage, eight occurred on or around fields 
and only three cases of damage at points of forced landings. 


JL-12 in Fast Flight 

The JL-12 armored attack monoplane, which carries thirty 
guns and powered w*itli the 400 hp. Liberty engine, left the 
J.L. Flying Field at Central Park, L. I., at 9:15 a. m. Oct. 21 
for Washington. Although flying ngainst a 60 mile head wind 
at 2,500 ft. altitude for practically the entire trip, the JL-12 
arrived nt Washington at 11:45 a. m., or 2'/ 2 hr. from the 
start. The plane was piloted by Captain B. H. Pearson. 




Orenco “Tourister II” Makes Successful Trials 



The Ordnance Engineering Corp. of New York and Bald- 
win, L. I., which last year produced the highly successful 
!l D and D-2 single-seater pursuit airplanes, and 
imercial four-seater, has just brought 


also the “Tourister” < 


ved model of the 
‘■Tourister II.” 

The “Tourister II,” which like all Orenco machines was 
built to the designs of Walter H. Phipps, Chief Aeronautical 
Engineer of the firm, at the Orenco factory in Baldwin, L. I., 
is a tractor biplane fitted with the new 190 hp. Wright model 


eral Features of Des i 
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the wooden skin ci 




a flight. 


cepted standards in construction, 

the wings being built up on two spars with the well known 
composite rib work, while the fuselage is of the four longeron 
type, with wire braced cross pieces. The wings arc surfaced 
with fabric. Two pairs of streamlined interplane struts con- 
nect the wings with one another on either side of the fuselage, 
and are trussed with flying and landing wires. The upper 
* wings of each side are identical in size and shape, 
a great advantage from the viewpoint of manufac- 
turing. file upper wings arc attached to a cabane of six 
struts which carry, instead of a center section, a streamlined 
gasoline tank. The nilerons blend into the shape of the wings, 
and although they are of the unbalanced type the transverse 
control of the machine is rapid and positive. The two ailer- 
ons of each side, there being four in all, are inter-connected 
by a streamlined steel rod. 

The fuselage is of a shape which conciliates a good stream- 
line with low production cost. The fuselage is covered with 
round the passenger section and at the extreme end, 
contributing to the strength of the structure. 
‘““""“V portion is surfaced with fabric, while the cowling 
ot the engine is of aluminum. 

Two cockpits are provided for the convenience of the pas- 
sengers. tile latter sitting in pairs abreast. The cockpits are 
very roomy and comfortable, so much so that a fifth person 
can be carried without much discomfort in the front cockpit. 
The rear cockpit Is fitted with dual controls, which permits of 
giving tuition under the best possible conditions and also 
""Sr " ' ,ossi . ble to ,wve two P‘ lots alternate at the stick. 

the Iml unit consists of a fixed tail plane with balanced 
elevator, and of a vertical fin with rudder. The control cables 
outside the fuselage so they may be readily inspected 
laminated tail skid of peculiar curvature, 
shown to be very efficient, supports the tail 


The Trials 

The trials of the Orenco "Tourister II,” which took place 
at Curtiss Field, Garden City, L. I., have brought out among 
other things the extreme ease with which the ship can be 
flown On the first test flight, on Oct. 22, with Bert Acosta 
as pilot, and Mr. Phipps as passenger, the machine was sub- 
jected to all the maneuvers which may occur in every day fly- 
ing and the response of the ship to the controls was found' to be 
remarkably smooth and swift. After climbing to 2000 ft. 
Pilot Acosta made three loops which brought the machine 
down to 500 ft., and then landed in a flat glide. 

Later on the same day the “Tourister II” was taken up by 
Pilot E. F. White, the former mail pilot who ho'ds the r.cord 
of the shortest time between Chicago and New York, and more 
flying tests were carried out. The high speed of the machine 
was measured over a carefully marked course, and was found 
to be 110 m.p.h. This is a remarkable performance, consider- 
ing the load and the horsepower. 
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On Oct. 23 Pilot White took up numerous p 
among whom E. R. Michie, president of the Ordnan„ 
cering Corp., his son Jack and his daughter Katherine, who 
went up together, thus giving an excellent example to the 
not-yet-flying public of the “normalcy” of aviation. On Oct 
27 Pilot Arthur 0. Heinrich took the “Tourister II” up to 
14,000 ft., carrying as passengers Robert F. Wright flying 
observer for the Aero Club of America, Gerald D. Murray, 
of the Standard News Association, and Robert Nesmith, 
cameraman. This flight was officially witnessed by a repre- 
sentative of the Ae. C. A., and recorded by a scaled barograph. 
The altitude of 14,000 ft. was reached in 1 hr, 35 min. The 
altitude reached constitutes a new American record for land- 
going airplanes carrying pilot and three pessengers, nince 
according to Ae. C. A. ruling seaplanes form a separate class 
of heavier-than-air craft for purposes of American records, 
although the F. A. I. does not recognize this distinction. 

During all these flights strict records were kept of the gaso- 
line consumption, and from preliminary estimates it appeals 
that the cost of operating the Orenco “Tourister II” as a 
four-seater is about 90 cents per hour per person, or, since 
the cruising speed is 95 m.pji., less than one cent per pas- 
senger mile. 

A more detailed description of the Orenco “Tourister II,” 
with specifications as prepared by the Ordnance Engine! ring 
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“Who’s Who in American Aeronautics” 


Every week, AVIATION AND AIRCRAFT JOURNAL prints the biographical sketch of 
men who are prominent in American Aeronautics. These sketches will be published later in 
pamphlet form. As so many of the officers change their stations often, it is believed that a 
semi-annuid issue will be necessary. In compilations of this character many errors and om- 
missions occur. It will be appreciated if corrections are sent to “Who’s Who" Editor. 




Effect of Low Grade Gasoline on Engines 

By W. W. Wyman 
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suitable gasoline with low end point, and the results of this 
test, from the standpoint of the lubricating oil, could be 
wholly unsatisfactory on the engine using poor gasoline. 
Thus all effort to secure the most suitable lubricating oil for 
aeronautical engines could be wasted by using an unsuitable 
gasoline. Hence the importance of using the right kind of 
gnsolinc in all aeronautical engines. 

The automobile owner can afford to take a chance on poor 
fuel reducing the power of or the stalling of his motor, because 
the most it can mean to him is bis inconvenience. Not so with 
the aircraft pilot, for any one of the above mentioned faults, 
caused by poor or unsuitable gasoline, may be the direct cause 
of injury or loss to his aircraft, and sometimes injury' or loss 
of his life. 


The writer recently flew on board the Aeromarinc flying 
cruiser Santa Maria from Chicago to New Orleans to observe 
the results of using high and low test gasoline in Liberty 
engines. 

For reasons outlined above it is most expedient to use gas- 
oline that closely conforms in every way to the V. S. gov- 
ernment specifications for domestic 'aviation gasoline — W.D. 
Spec. No. 2-40. But until the federal, state or municipal 
governments, either singly or combined, establish throughout 
the United States a network of uniform landing fields or air 
ports, equipped with a supply of suitable aviation gasoline 
and lubricating oil, it will be necessary, when making long 
overland or overwater flights, to use ordinary automobile 
gasoline of varying qualities. 

The Santa Maria was able to get suitable high test gasoline 
at nearly all stops on its trip from Havana, Cuba, to Chicago 
but in the southern states it was not available. Automobile 
gasoline procurable in the South is of mediocre quality and 
not fit for aviation work. This gave the opportunity to 
observe the effects of very low grade gnsolinc on the engines 
and also on the lubricating oil. 

Until reaching St. Louis it was possible to get a grade of 
gasoline that is sold to farmers for stoves and lighting. This 
had high gravity and low end point. This gave very 
good satisfaction, maintaining the proper revolutions on 
the motors without overheating, but it was not possible 
to get this gasoline at St. Louis, and from there south the 
gasoling. got poorer and poorer and the weather or air tem- 
perature got hotter and hotter. The engines had to operate 
under the most unfavorable • conditions imaginable but this 
was welcomed as it gave an - opportunity of seeing not only 
how Lakeside Aviation Oil -stood up but also to study the 
effects of different grades pf gasoline on the engines as well 
asftlie effects of low grade gasoline on the cylinder lubrication. 

>As we did not let the main supply tanks get very low, we 
did not notice for several flying hours the effects of using 
unsuitable gasoline, for the light, good gasoline had come up 
through the heavy, poor gasoline and “sweetened the pot” 


By the time we got to Helena, Ark^ the air temperature 
had climbed to 100 deg. F. and we began to see the effects 
of the low gravity, high initial and high end point gasoline. 
The engines lost revolutions and overheated slightly. At 
Helena it seemed as if all who wanted to ride in the Santa 
Maria thought of it at the same time and as the Commander 
did not like to disappoint prospective passengers lie made 
seven full load hops in a little over two hours. Knowing the 
engines had been through similar experience using regular 
aviation gasoline and another lubricating oil, observation was 
especially keen at Helena. 

Taking off in a 15,000-lb. seaplane is much harder on the 
engines than taking off on land, for the drag of the water on 
the hull is so much greater than the drag of the wheels of 
landing gear. This was just the time when we needed good 
high test gasoline, but we had had none since leaving Alton, 
111. The engines got hotter after each hop, the revolutions 
fell off until it took us longer each time to take off. 

The water temperature mounted to the 200 mark nnd on 
the last two hops the pointer stayed around 216. The effect 


of those troublesome “heavy ends”, which occupy space but 
give no power, caused a drop in the revolutions of the engines, 
and the effect of their slow burning resulted in their abnor- 
mally heating, which warped the exhaust valves on three 
cylinders. But it was interesting to note that through all this 
tile oil pressure only fell off 4 ib. below the average and the 
oil temperature increased only S dog. above the average. 
Immediately after shutting off the engines the last time, they 
cranked as' easily os when at normal temperature. This 
showed that the lubrication was perfect and did not contribute 
to the excessive heat, which was plainly seen to have been 
caused by the heavy ends. 

That some lubricating oils from some crudes had less of a 
tendency to absorb gasoline or heavy ends than others was 
known before, but it never was demonstrated more convinc- 
ingly under actual working conditions than that afternoon at 
Helena nnd on the hotter days that were to follow. It showed 
that very few of the heavy ends got by the tight seal around 
the piston rings and kept on top the lubricating oil and away 
from the circulating pumps. The oil pressure would have 
dropped to the danger point if it had not been for this fact. 

Greenville and Vicksburg, Miss., were reached by flying low 
after taking off and not further loading the engines by 
climbing for altitude. The best gnsolinc obtainable got poorer, 
and the weather hotter, nnd a couple of the water jackets on 
the cylinders started leaking. This was the result of the ex- 
treme heat caused by low gravity, high initial and high end 
point gasoline. At Baton Rouge gasoline which was equal to 
the Air Service specifications was procurable. 

Effect of Good Gasoline 

During these last few hops the best the engines would turn 
was 1.150 r.p.in. The first hop at Baton Rouge after filling up 
with this suitable gasoline and without any repairs to the 
engines the revolutions increased to 1500. The oil pressure 
went up to 2 Ib. above the average, the oil temperature went 
down to normal, and the water temperature dropped off 25 
deg. It was also possible to climb readily without overheating. 

The records of the log-book were analyzed at New Orleans 
and they showed that the Santa Maria, during the four weeks 
it had been using Lakeside Aviation Oil, had consumed only 
-18 per cent of the quantity it had previously used. This was 
conclusive proof that the use of low gravity, high end point 
gasoline was the cause of the overheating and its attendant 
evils, w'hich would not have been encountered had it been 
possible to secure regular aviation gasoline. 

It showed that there is an urgent need for aero clubs and 
chambers of commerce to induce sellers of gasoline everywhere 
to carry a supply of aviation gasoline and lubricating oil. 
These same agencies should also work to have all present 
landing fields nnd air-ports equipped with these same necessary 
supplies of suitable grade and quality. If the federal, state, 
city or town governments do not soon establish uniform land- 
ing fields, the time will come before they realize it when the 
localities without landing fields will be in the same position as 
the locality which does not have a railroad running through it 


A Letter 

Editor, Aviation and Aircraft Journal: 

A copy of the Sept. 15 issuo of your journal has just come 
into our’ hands nnd we have examined with considerable in- 
terest the reprint of the proposed Aeronautical Safety Coda 
As we understand it, this code is being developed by the 
Sectional Committee on Aeronautical Safety Code which was 
recently organized under the rules of the American Engineer 
ing Standards Committee, and the Bureau of Standards and 
the Society of Automotive Engineers are the sponsors for 

In your listing of the representatives who attended this 
meeting, Professor E. P. Warner was inadvertently placed 
in the S.A.E. list when in reality he is the representative of 
this Society on the Sectional Committee. 

C. B. LePage 

Secretary, Standards and Technical Committees, A.S.M.E. 


Examination of Navy Reserve Officers 


The following memorandum concerning examinations of 
reserve and temporary officers for commission in the line of 
the U. S. Navy, which was prepared by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department, is of interest : 

1. The following tabulation shows in chronological order the 
sequence of events connected with the examination and recom- 
mendations for commission of certain reserve nnd temporary 


officers for 
June 4, 1920-: 
August, 19 


e line of the Navy under Act of 


• — Director of Naval Aviation sent letter to 
Commanding Officers of all Air Stations, 
Commanders Air Forces, stating that exam- 
inations would be held and directed Com- 
manding Officers to start classes of 
instruction. 

June 4, 1920 — Congress passed Act H.R. 13108, author- 
izing transfer of temporary and reserve 
officers to permanent rank or grade for 
which they might be found qualified. 

August, 1920 — Bureau of Navigation issuer a circular 
letter to the service stating examinations 
authorized above would be held starting 
May 16, 1921. 

May 16, 1921 — Examinations started. 

Oct. 6, 1921 — Bureau of Navigation published a list of 
temporary and reserve officers found qual- 
ified for permanent commission, as follows : 

The following was the recommendation of the Examining 

Number who took the examination 1651 

Number who failed to finish 21 

Number considered for commissions 1630 

Number recommended for commissions 931 

Number recommended for Ch. Warrant 
and Warrant Grade 370 

Number not recommended 329 


Percentage recommended for Ch. W. and 
W. grade 22.7 per cent 

Percentage not recommended 20.2 per cent 

Total 100.0 

Number of temporaries who took the ex- 
amination 1192 

No. of Reserves (Classes 1, 2, 3, 4) took 
examination. i o.i 

No. of Reserves (Class 5-Flying Corps) 


took examination. 


244 


Total 1630 

Ao. of Temporaries rcc. for commission 694. .58.2 per cent 
No. of Reserves (Cl. 1, 2, 3, 4) 
commission 85 . . 43.8 per cent 

No. of Reserves (Cl. 5) rec. for 
commission 152. .62.3 per cent 

Spencer S. Wood 
Rear Admiral. IT. S. N., President 
Benjamin C. Brvan, 

Rear Admiral, U. S. N„ Member 
Robert W. MoNeelt, 

Captain, U. S. N-, Member. 

2 . From the above it is to be noted that the number of 
othccrs of Class 5, Reserve (Aviation officers) who were recom- 
fnr c -° m mission by the Secretary of the Navy is 
nigher than any other group of officers taking these examin- 


The examinations were held at the same hour and date all 
over the world, and examination papers were forwarded to 
Washington, where they were marked by the Naval Examin- 
ing Board. Candidates who were unable to be present at the 
examinations at the hour and dnte named, due to sickness or 
other cause, were not permitted to take another examination, 
this in view of the fact that the examination was of a competi- 
tive nature. 

4. The Act of June 4, 1920 (H.R. Bill 13108) authorized 
the admission to the line of the Regular Navy, in the per- 
manent grades or ranks for which they might be found 
qualified, of 1200 officers, 300 of whom could be aviation 
officers ( Class 5). 

5. Examinations were given in all professional subjects of 
wliich a knowledge is required of line officers of tbc Navy. The 
law requires, very properly, that all officers, including Aviation 
officers, should qualify in regular line subjects. It must be 
realized that a Naval Aviator, in addition to being able to 
fly, must have a thorough knowledge of navigation, a suffici- 
ent knowledge of seamanship, a thorough knowledge of 
gunnery and weapons used in airplanes, bombs. Naval ord- 
nance, spotting and a certain amount of international lav- in 
caso he should land in a foreign country on a foreign shore. 
He should understand a certain amount of electricity in order 
to communicate, as well as for the safety and operation of his 
plans or balloon. These subjects are necessary, owing to the 
fact that the majority of Naval Aviators are later returned 
to regular duty as line officers. Class 5 officers were given the 
special privilege of omitting one of the following subjeers — 
navigation, steam engineering, ordnance and gunnery, elec- 
tricity — and were permitted to take in its place a special 
examination on aviation subjects. It is a notable fact that 
quite a number of the class 5 officers did not elect to take their 
own subject — aviation — and also that a number of them failed 
to pass in this subject. It will be noted that eleven anil a 
half months elapsed from the time notice was given that the 
examinations were to be held and the time of holding the ex- 
aminations, so that they had ample time to prepare themselves. 
It is true that the bombing experiments took up much lime 
just before the examinations, but had these officers taken 
advantage of opportunities to study, it is believed that nearly 
all of them could have passed. At the stations where I hey 
were compelled to study, nearly all passed. For instance, at 
Howden, England, all the reservists and temporaries passed. 
At San Diego 63 per cent passed, and at Pensacola 57 per 
cent passed. 

6. The Aviation questions were prepared by qualified 
aviators, and the papers were marked by aviators. Great 
weight was given by the Examining Board to reports on fit- 
ness, and the action of the Examining Board was most liberal. 

7. Subjects covered by the examination were: Navigation, 
engineering, ordnance and gunnery, seamanship, international 
law, military law, electricity, aeronautics. Navy regulations. 

8. The following was the result of the Aeronautic E to rain - 

Of Temporaries 58.2 per cent passed 

Of Reserves 

Class 1, 2, 3, and 4 43.8 per cent passed 

Class 5 (Aviators) 62.3 per cent passed 

Of 244 Class 5 Aviators 

39 took Line examinations voluntarily omitting Aero- 
nautic examinations. 

205 took Aeronautics. 

Of 205 Aviators who took Aeronautics 

81 Aviators failed in Aeronautics their own speciality. 

Of 31 Temporaries who took Aeronautics 
17 Temporaries failed in Aeronautics. 

Note: The questions in Aeronautics were made up by offi- 
cers now in Bureau of Aeronautics and were marked by three 
qualified aviators. 

The officers who, through no fault of their own, were pre- 
vented from taking the examinations will be given an oppor- 
tunity to take an examination. 
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Foreign Aeronautical News 

The Directoria de Meteorologia e Astronomia of the Brazil- 
ian Department of Agriculture has been divided into two 
separate services, that of meteorology and the National Ob- 
servatory. The meteorological service will continue the 
climatical work, established in 1919, standardizing the methods 
of all meteorological activities in the country and publishing 
all available data for the last 10 years. It will also establish 
a forecast service for central and southern Brazil ; an aero- 
logical service for aviators and for the general progress of 
meteorological science creating kite and pilot balloon stations; 
a special coast service for navigation ; agricultural and marine 
meteorology services; a special service of rains and floods; 
and the usual investigations in every department of meteor- 
ology, which may possibly lead to longer ranges in forecasting 

An important aerial transport company has been formed in 
Rio Grande do Sul for regular passenger and freight service 
between that city and distributing centers in the various neigh- 
boring states. The machines are of French manufacture. 

Four British nirplanes recently left London for Madrid for 
delivery to the Spanish military authorities for use in Mo- 
rocco against the Moors. They were assembled at the aircraft 
factory at Croydon by the Aircraft Disposals Co. Three of 
the airplanes are Bristol Fighters, equipped with 300 hp. 
Hispano-Suiza engines, while the other is a DH4 Daylight 
Bomber. This is the second batch of British fighting airplanes 
flown to Spain and delivered to the Spanish Military Air 
Service. 

The vote for Civil Aviation for 1921-22 amounts to £1,000,- 
000. Of this about £425,000 is all allocated for the maintenance 
of airdromes, salaries and 'wages, works, buildings, lands, 
purchase of experimental aircraft, etc., for the development of 
civil heavier-than-air craft. 
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and presented to the Ecuadorian government by the Univer- 
sity Patriotic Club and the Syrian Colony. There are now 

ised by the Chinese colony. The National Government has 
contracted with an Italian manufacturer to furnish 12 air- 
planes with the equipment for repair shops. The Bank of 
Ecuador and the Commercial and Agricultural Bank have each 
contributed 16,009 sucres toward the Government aviation 
field across the river from Guayquil. The total subscription 
for the field exceeds 50,000 sucres (approximately $26,000). 


The Bavarian a 


Germ* 

uthorities are making arrangements to es- 
tablish a nrst class airport at Munich. Discussions between 
the Federal States have taken place in the subject of Munich’s 
favorable situation in relation to the continental airways of 
the future. An air service has been established between Dan- 
zig and Riga, linking up with the service from Danzig to 
Germany three times a week. 

Powerful groups have been formed in Germany for the de- 
velopment of aerial mails. These groups are seeking the 
cooperation of foreign companies in Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, England, Italy, Austria and the United States, in order 
to develop the international lines of the future. This aerial 
system, according to the Germans, will be the beginning of an 
international system which will include France, America, Italy, 
Spain, Africa, Austria, the East, and also Russia. 


The Air Board of India, under the Commerce Department, 
is a purely advisory body without executory functions. As 
soon as funds are available, the Government of India has 
decided to prepare a trunk air route from Rangoon (via Cal- 
cutta and Allahabad) to Bombay. When this route, or a 
section of it, is completed, tenders will be called for an air 
mail service over the complete portion. Local governments 
in India have also been empowered to lay out air routes within 
their own boundaries. 



SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 
EARL P. COOPER AIRPLANE & MOTOR CO. 

'“checkerboard airplane service 

FOREST PARK. ILLINOIS 

One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 

CURTISS-INDIANA COMPANY 

Kokomo, Indiana 

ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 

LOUISIANS 

GULF STATES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON AND SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
EASTERN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
340 FIRST ST., BOSTON. MASS. 

MINNESOTA 

WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

neu £'£k OMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 

11 Passenger Flyiif' , CnriMn 1 '- *5 pa'ssenger, open and 
enclosed Flying Boats. Sightseeinf Tours - Flights to Skora 
and Lake Resorts 

NEW TORE a NEW JBBSBT 

CURTISS FIELD. GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFEALO, N. Y. 

FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 

DAYTON, OHIO. 

BuppUes, j' HNS0N AIRPLANE A SUPPLY CO. r 

LAND OR WATER FLYING 
OREGON, WASHINGTON AND IDAHO AIRPLANE COMPANY 
PORTLAND. OREGON 

PBNNSTLTANIA ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ial Aviatk 

PHILADELPHIA ' AERO^SERVICE CORPORATION 

636 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 

WISCONSIN 

CURTISS-W1SCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 

FLYING SCHOOL 
^ GILLES E. MEtSENHEIMER ^ 

If you are one of the companies in your state having trst 
class facilities for passenger currying, pilots* training end 
special flights, yoo should be represented in WHERE TO FLY 
each week. 

26 Consecutive Insertions $20.00 
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aird Swallow 1 1/ 

A— ^ Zdmerica's First Commercial jltrplanc" 

xe 


T HE Swallow s carrying capacity— three 
passengers, baggage and full fuel load- 
is one of the reasons that it is fast becom- 
ing America s most popular commercial ship. 
Speedy, dependable and economical. Let us 
send you our booklet. 


— Now Priced at $ 4,500 — - 


E. M. LAIRD COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
General Sales Offices 
2216 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 


COX - KLEMIN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Consulting, Designing and Constructing Engineers. 

College Point, N. Y. 

Phone, Flushing 3532-J 


A REAL BARGAIN 

Bethlehem Aircraft Corporation four sealer airplane 100 H. P. Anzani motor. A wonder- 
fully economical machine with the best flying qualities, perfect construction and finish. 
Maximum speed of 90 M.P.H., fully loaded on actual test. The only plane available of this 
kind. For immediate sale from our shop $4000.00 

STANDARD - MERCEDES 

.n r 70n n k W ' ,hr R P,ace S , ,an ^ ard . wi,h N ' w Mercedes motor. Motor is rated at 160 hp. and develops close 
to zUU h.p. Reports of pilot show perfect balance, great speed and climb. Completely equipped with in- 
struments, and finished in every detail. 

Pnce F.O.B. factory $3500.00 

D.H.-6 BENZ 

New p.H— 6 with New Benz. The Benz, six cylinder motor is rated at 120 h.p. and delivers 150 h.p. The 

ztrztz * •' ,h ” M k ’ «-*"-» «*■» 

Price F.O.B. factory $2500.00 

Motors 

Benz. Mercedes, and Isotta-Fraschinis at reasonable prices. 

AIRCRAFT MATERIAL and accessories 

Write for prices, and specifications. ALL inquiries promptly dealt with. 

Write in and state your requirements. 
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Read what good engineering can accomplish: 



BcpriMcd /rom AVIATION. Oct. H. Mil 


MADE IN ITALY USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

ANSALDO AEROPLANES 

ADD TO 

AMERICAN ANSALDO ACHIEVEMENTS 

First Place Amercian Legion Derby - Ansaldo Curtiss Balilla 
Third Place American Legion Derby - Model Nine SVA 
Fourth Place Pulitzer Race 1921 - Ansaldo Curtiss Balilla 

and First Place Larsen Efficiency Contest - Model Nine SVA 
In the contest for the Larsen Efficiency Trophy there were four aeroplanes in competition; 
three Junkers owned by Mr. J. L, Larsen and one Ansaldo Model Nine SVA owned by Mr. C. 

B. Wrightsman of Tulsa, Okla. One machine was forced to land at the fifth lap. The SVA 
carrying a useful load of 1161 pounds won the contest and the trophy, with the two remaining 
competitors second and third. 

HERE IS CONCRETE PROOF 

that Ansaldo Aeroplanes, at present prices, offer values never before equalled in the history 
of commercial aviation. 

Model Nine SVA $4900.00 Model A300-3 $7500.00 Model A300C $11000.00 

AU. f.o.b. New York 

AERO IMPORT CORPORATION 

1819 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ASl 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CONSTRUCTORS FOR IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE 



The most suitable engine available for installation in Standard J - 1 planes. Easiest to install -- 

greatest reliability. Lowest price for complete new motor. List price $950.00 

Good for 250 hours without major overhauling if properly cared for. 

AERO DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 

1 7 East 42nd Street Room 41 9 New York City, N. Y. 


FOKKER 

F-3 MONOPLANES 

SAFETY: 

European Airlines: April -Oct. 1921: 350,000 miles 

NO ACCIDENT. 


RELIABILITY: 

Danzig - Memel - Riga ; and return : 540 miles : Daily Service, Aug. 1921. 54 trips sched- 
uled - 54 completed. 

ECONOMY: 

Aero Club of America contest: Oct. 15, 1921 : N. Y. - Providence and return, carrying pi- 
lot, 6 passengers and 5Yl hours fuel. Gas consumption 35 gals, in 4 hrs. 

NETHERLANDS AIRCRAFT MFC. CO. - NEW YORK - 286 5th AV. 
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GALLAUDET 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Designers and Builders of Aircraft for Specific Purposes 






GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP’N. 

EAST GREENWICH. R. 1. 

N. Y. Office-. S22 FIFTH AVE. 


Aircraft Motors of the Future Will be Air Cooled 

In economy they are the equal of any — In accessibility, 
simplicity and lightness they are superior to all other types- 

LAWRANCE AERO ENGINE CORP. 

:oo ,^, 0 „ 644 W. 44th Street, N. Y. City «— " 
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THE OUTSTANDING 
The 


COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE YEAR! 


ORENCO TOURISTER 



theom -“”” n 


HERE YOU ARE 



'"giid? n"” s s .° rtrus 



FLOYD J. LOGAN 
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The Spar 

k Plug That Cleans Itself 

B. G. 

Coatr actor, t. 

a U. S. Army Air Sarvica it th, U. S. Nary 

THE B. G. CORPORATION 

33 GOLD STREET 

NEW YORK CITY U. S. A. 


SAFETY FIRST 

AIRPLANE CLOTH 

Pinked Tape — All Widths 

TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
To Grade A Specification 16,004 
Immediate Delivery 

W. HARRIS THURSTON & CO., INC. 

116 Franklin St. New York 

Telephone Franklin 1234 

Contractors to V. S. Army and Navy 


Learn to Fly on Mayer Aircraft 



HAMILTON 

PROPELLERS 


HAMILTON AERO MFG. CO. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 

Mass. Institute of Technology 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Warwick N 0 N - T E A R Aero-Cloth 
A SAFE CLOTH for FLYING 


For Particular , Apply to 

WELLINGTON SEARS & CO. 

66 Worth Street. New York 
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THE MONOPLANE ERA! 


The trend to monoplanes of the rigidly braced 

the economy, lightness and reliable strength of 
this type has become more and more evident to 

The recognised pioneer in this new develop* 
ment is the 

LOENING MONOPLANE 

Now the most highly developed rigid mono* 


LOENING AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

351-355 WEST 52nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Announcing 

the opening of our Pacific Coast Office at 
839 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
in charge of Mr. William Klein, Manager. 

A complete stock of Pioneer Instruments 
will be maintained in San Francisco. 

PIONEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
136 Havemeyer Street Brooklyn N Y 


FOR SALE 


Cellulose Acetate Dope, quality 
guaranteed, 50 gal. bbls. SI. 00 gal. 
5 gal. lots $2.00 gal. 


MAX TOPPER & ROSENTHAL 
E. 11th. AVE. & P. R. R. TRACKS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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^ WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES J 

spE-m^y 

Al RPLANE («5£i*T5: t iI2 l .ffS ,T ’ S 

THE LAWRENCE SPERRY AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 

Farmiagdale, Loa, Island. New York 


IMPORTED COMMERCIAL AERIAL CAMERAS 

Lalest^model brand new 7" x 9 " GAUMONT CAMERA 
jt'^x 7'^GERMAN ICA CAMERA, is" f /e.s Voigtlxnder 

FAIRCHILD ^ AERIAL CAMERA CWPORATION 

CANUCK and 0X5 SUPPLIES 

COMPLETE ASSORTMENT AT LOWEST PRICES 
Aircraft Material, & Equipment Corp., 1409 Sedgwick Avr., N. Y. C: 

ACETATE AEROPLANE DOPE 

fj‘VrT* n lhan e *O^NE 1 HALp Pt MAljUPACTURE^S 8 ^RI*c'E!^ r jbU 

BRAMER-KELLY-CANFIELD CO., 
134-16th St, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

a WRITE FOR OUR 

itw SPECIAL PRICE UST 

T^Slii CANUCK, JN., AVRO 

gSMOk AND OX-5 PARTS 

£RIOSON AIRCRAFT CIMITfiD 

120 KING ST, EAST. TORONTO. CANADA 

CURTISS SHIPS FOR SALE 

$500.00 AND UP 
CURTISS EASTERN AIRPLANE CORP 
130 S. 15th St. Phila, Pa, 

OTTO PRAEGER 

Commercial Aeronautics 
S052 Grand Central Terminal Building 
New York City 

SUPPLIES - “CANUCK” “JN” “0X5” 

IMMEDIATE SERVICE ^ ^ g 

AMERICAN AIRCRAFT, INC. 

Kp. iSK.. DUNDALK . 0 kUL 

PHEN1X FIREPROOF DOPE 

PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 

PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO., 

WUliamsville. N. Y. 

AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 

1921 

GARDNER, MOFFAT CO. INC. 

225 Fourth Ave. New York 

EYTINGE’S FLYINGGUIDE 

“ '* “ r PRICE '$zio' 

BRUCE EYT1NGE. 4 SS 4 Park Ave, New York City. 

Wanted 

Covering for JN-4D complete. Must be new with 
tape and lacing cord. Also want dope. 

LOTTIE SCHERMERHORN 
Eyota, Minn. 

AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO COMPLETE YOUR FILES 

AVIATION AND AIRCRAFT JOURNAL 

WRITE for INFORMATION 

About this Directory Advertising 

IT'S BRINGING RESULTS 
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The identification of 
Incomparable Service 


F ROM now on all WRIGHT engines will have this nameplate 
on the hub. This is a visible guarantee to all who fly with the 
engine that it was made by us in our own plant. This plate 
certifies that every ounce of material was critically examined, then 
machined by our own experienced men to exact gauge and carefully 
assembled. The nameplate guarantees the engine has passed our 
exacting running test requirements. While we are building aircraft 
engines this vigilance will never be relaxed. 

r 

The seven absolute requirements for aircraft engines are fulfilled in the two models 
of Wright engines none in production and being sold. 


MINIMIZING REPAIRS 
The new models of WRIGHT 
engines have thicker cylinder 
sleeve heads and increased cool- 
ing around the valves. This has 
stopped valve warping. From 
200 to 300 hours may be ex- 
pected without regrinding 
valves. A new device makes en- 
gine timing an easy operation. 



ENGINE REQUIREMENTS RESULT IN PLANE OPERATION 

1. Lightness per horsepower Greater useful load, increased performance. 

Speed, climb, power reserve. 

Economy, long travel radius, increased useful load. 

Increased manoeuvreebility. compact installation. 

No long repair periods, economy, safety. 

Many WRIGHT engines built four years ago are still flying. 
Many have flown 1,000 hours and over. With th E-I and 
H-2 engines incorporating changes based on actual experience 
from hundreds ofourown engines, we advise commercial flyers 
to figure on ultimate life of 2,000 hours. 

The reliable WRIGHT engines safeguard the life of the flyer* 
thru exacting quality and test requirements. Skill, experience 
and unrelaxing vigilance make these engines the most reliable 
in the world. 

Compare the characteristics of these stock engines nowin production 
with any engine built — foreign or domestic. 

WRIGHT E-2 WRIGHT Ha 

....... . - . - . g&Sc 

Overall length, including hub and mag. . 4-1 7g • • 4 “3 “a® 

NOTE: — The power given is the mean rated power, many individual engines give 
higher power and lower consumption. 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
Paterson, N. J. 


2. High power 

3. Low fuel consumption 

4. Short overall length 
3. Interchangeable parts 
6. Longevity 


W Ft I G H T 

AE R. O NAUTICAL ENGINES 

STANDARD MOTIVE POWER FOR ALL AIRCRAFT 
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Safety First! 

with 

Lakeside Aviation Oil 

y 

/ 

T HE splendid performing ability of the aeronautical 
motor begins and ends with the vital oil supply. As a 
dependable measure against forced landing from exhausted oil 
storage, use — 
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I Scientifically Refined From Famous Franklin First Sand Crude 

Produced from the 'World’s finest crude oil — Franklin First Sand 
Crude — Lakeside Aviation Oil is the most economical and efficient aero- 
nautical lubricant on the market. Hundreds of tests by altitude and 
distance flights have but emphasised its great tenacity of viscosity. 

' Lakeside Aviation Oil is adaptable to the requirements of all 

aeronautical lubricating systems. Its highly viscous film is unbreakable. 
In fire and flash it has no equal. No engine knocks, burnt bearings or 
scored cylinders with Lakeside Aviation Oil — well known to Border 
Pilots as “No. 1 Black Sand Oil”. 

Write for a copy of the “Textbook of Aeronautical Lubrication 

— an invaluable trouble and lubrication guide. It is sent free on request. 

I 

‘ We are the producers and distributors of Lakeside Aviation 

{ | Oil. Write for particulars and quotations. 

, The C. L. MAGUIRE PETROLEUM CO. 

\ First In Aviation Petroleum Products 

McCORMICK BUILDING WHITEHALL BUILDING 

Chicago. Illinois New York City. New York 

LYNCH BUILDING MUNSEY BUILDING 661 PELHAM STREET 

Tuba. Oklahoma Washington, D. C. St. Paul, Minnesota 

V FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 





